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President’s Housing Plans Are Discussed 


Federal Government’s Role Is Subject of Spirited Controversy 


How large a role should the 
U. S. government play in con- 
nection with housing? While 
President Kennedy wants it to 
do a great deal more in this 
field than at present, his oppo- 
nents are against much, if any, 
expansion of federal activity. 
The following article takes up 
the President’s recommenda- 
tions, which lawmakers are now 
studying. 


UST after World War II, housing 

was often called America’s “No. 1 
problem.” Home building had lagged 
during the depression of the 1930’s, 
and it had been cut down even fur- 
ther during the war years by short- 
ages of labor and equipment. When 
hostilities ended in 1945, millions of 
veterans returned to civilian life and 
began seeking homes. 

An AMERICAN OBSERVER article 
which appeared during that period 
said: “Across the country, thousands 
of families are sharing their homes 
with relatives or friends. Garages, 
abandoned stores, old streetcars, boats, 
trailers, and Army barracks are being 
used as dwellings.” 

Today, of course, the situation is 
far better. Throughout the 1950’s, 
each year saw the construction of 
more than 1,000,000 new houses and 
apartments. In 1959, work was started 
on more than 1,500,000 dwellings—an 
all-time record. Last vear the esti- 
mated number of starts” 
1,281,000. 

Private industry, national agencies, 
and our state and local governments 
all have important roles in connection 
with housing. President Kennedy 
thinks federal activities should be 
stepped up. 

Despite the progress that has been 
made in recent years, he says, there 
are still 14,000,000 American families 
who .. . live in substandard or dete- 
riorating homes.” Mr. Kennedy seeks 
new federal measures aimed at help- 
ing these people. Opponents fee] that 
many of the steps he recommends are 
unsound. 


“new was 


What are some of the main features 
in Uncle Sam’s housing program to- 
day, and what changes does President 
Kennedy request? 


Administrative setup. Mr. Kennedy 
wants to give U. S. officials who work 
in this field a more prominent place 
within our government. So he is ask- 
ing Congress to create a Cabinet-rank 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

The main federal body now deal- 
ing with such matters is the Hous- 


For foreign article on Great Brit- 
ain, turn to page 3. 


WHAT DOES A BALTIMORE ORIOLE have to do with the news? 


MAYNARD REECE IN MIDLAND 


Simply this: He didn’t read about the official 


arrival of spring on March 20, but—like many other birds and people—he enjoys milder weather after a rough winter. 


ing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA). It would undoubtedly be 
the core of the new unit. (If the 
present HHFA Administrator—Dr. 
Robert Weaver—thus becomes head of 
a full-fledged department, he will be 
the first Negro ever to join the Cab- 
inet.) 

Aid for home buyers. An impor- 
tant job of the HHFA is to help peo- 
ple obtain private loans for home buy- 
ing and construction. For example: 
if John Smith needs to borrow money 
for a house, and if he meets certain 
standards, then he can obtain a bank 
loan and the government will guaran- 
tee its repayment. Such a guarantee, 
by reducing the bank’s risk, often en- 
ables a family to borrow a substan- 
tial amount on reasonable terms when 
it might not otherwise be in a position 
to do so. 

Most home buyers who seek this 


type of aid deal with the Federal 
Housing Administration, a branch of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. But many war veterans have 
received similar help through the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Federal programs of one kind or an- 
other now assist in the financing of 
roughly one-third of all privately 
owned homes built in the United 
States. 

Nearly always, loans obtained with 
government assistance must be repaid 
in monthly installments over periods 
ranging from 10 to 30 years. More- 
over, borrowers are required to make 
substantial down payments on their 
houses. To meet these conditions, says 
President Kennedy, families need 
yearly earnings of at least $5,000 or 
$6,000. He proposes various means of 
aiding the people whose incomes are 
smaller, including government guaran- 


tees on 40-year loans that would re- 
quire no down payments. 

Program for elderly. Church groups, 
lodges, and other non-profit organiza- 
tions can—under present law—obtain 
direct loans from the government to 
build low-rent housing for elderly peo- 
ple with limited incomes. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency is au- 
thorized to lend a total of $50,000,000 
for this purpose, and President Ken- 
nedy wants to double the amount. 

Urban renewal. The U. S. govern- 
ment grants and lends money to local 
agencies to help them (1) clear away 
present slums and (2) check further 
spread of slum conditions. Such ac- 
tivities are often grouped together 
under the term “urban renewal.” By 
the end of last year, Uncle Sam was 
assisting with 870 projects in 475 
of our cities or communities. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Housing Program 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Federal outlays for urban renewal 
during the last dozen years have to- 
taled about 2 billion dollars. President 
Kennedy seeks a new authorization of 
21% billion. Allotment of this money 
to various projects would occur within 
a 4-year period, but actual use of the 
funds would extend over a consider- 
ably longer time. 

The Kennedy Administration seeks 
various other types of aid for cities 
and communities. For example, the 
President recommends a_ $100,000,- 
000 program of grants to help rap- 
idly growing cities which buy “open 
land” on their present outskirts. This 
ground devoted to parks 
and other public facilities as the com- 
munities expand. 

Public housing. For a number of 
years, Uncle Sam has been giving fi- 
nancial help to agencies that 
build and operate publicly owned hous- 
ing projects for people with very low 
The federal government 
lends money to cover as much as 90% 
of the construction and after 
the dwellings are completed it makes 
yearly contributions so that they can 
be rented at lower rates than would 
People are not 
allowed to occupy these homes unless 
their incomes are below certain spec- 
ified levels. Local authorities set these 
limits. 


would be 


local 


incomes. 


costs, 


otherwise be possible. 


Public housing projects in operation 
at the end of last year provided 478,- 
000 dwellings, and a number of others 
were being built. President Kennedy 
wants to go ahead as soon as possible 
with the construction of an additional 
100,000, and he recommends that half 
of these be planned especially for eld- 
erly people. 

Cost of the entire Kennedy Housing 
plan: Various observers estimate that 
the total outlay in grants and loans 
over a period of several years would 
be more than 38 billion dollars. 

In Congress, numerous lawmakers 
probably will endorse some parts of 
the plan while opposing others. 

As to overall criticism: it is ex- 
pected to center around arguments 
that the Kennedy recommendations are 
far too extravagant—that our federal 
government’s activities in the housing 


field should, if anything, be cut back 
rather than expanded. 

Mr. Kennedy’s opponents point out 
that he has asked Congress to spend 
more federal money on schools, more 
on health, more on highways, and now 
more on housing. “There has to be a 
limit somewhere,” they insist. 

The President and his followers give 
2 principal arguments in support of 
the housing plan as a whole. These 
are, in substance, as follows: 

“(1) Federal help on a larger scale 
is essential if decent housing is to be 
provided for millions who now lack it, 
and if our cities are to win their 
struggle against blight and decay. 
Spending money to meet such needs is 
not wasteful. 

“(2) Housing is one of America’s 
biggest industries. By stimulating its 
growth, we shall be doing a great deal 
to speed the growth of our entire 
economy.” 

Specific parts of the program that 
are certain to become storm centers 
are (1) public housing, (2) urban re- 
newal, and (3) the establishment of a 
Housing and Urban Affairs Depart- 
ment. 

@ People who are against further 
expansion of public housing activities 
insist that the construction and oper- 


CLEANING UP SLUMS, such as this 


EARLE P. BROWN & ASSOCIATES 


her father, is fortunate to enjoy good housing—and so are her parents 


ation of dwelling units should be left 
entirely to private enterprise. Accord- 
ing to the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, “public housing 
is un-American.” 

Critics go on to say: “It is unfair 
for the national and local governments 
to compete with private enterprise in 
the housing field. No public agency 
produces food, even though many peo- 
ple don’t have proper diets. So why 
should the government carry out so- 
cialistic public housing projects?” 

Other citizens reply: “The chief aim 
of the public housing agencies is to 
provide decent homes at a price that 
the lowest-income families can afford. 
These agencies adjust their rents in 
accordance with what the tenants can 
pay. They don’t necessarily try to 
make a profit, as private apartment- 
house owners must do. Public hous- 
ing projects fill a need that couldn’t 
otherwise be met, so they don’t com- 
pete with private enterprise.” 

@ Mr. Kennedy’s recommendations 
on urban renewal, and on the creation 
of a Housing and Urban Affairs De- 
partment, stir up a dispute over state 
and local responsibilities as against 
those of the federal government. (This 
general topic was discussed in the 
December 12 AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 


one, is a major problem in most cities. 


The position taken by Kennedy sup- 
porters is as follows: “Since Amer- 
ica is getting to be more and more a 
land of city dwellers, urban problems 
such as that of slum clearance are be- 
coming nation-wide in scope. The cities 
need increased federal help on these 
matters—which are important enough 
nationally to warrant the establish- 
ment of a new Cabinet-rank depart- 
ment.” 

Opponents contend that our people 
must concentrate on finding ways to 
handle community problems—such as 
the need for slum clearance—at state 
and local levels instead of depending 
heavily on the national government. 
In their view, increased federal aid 
for urban renewal would be a step in 
the wrong direction, and so would the 
creation of a full-fledged department 
to deal with housing and urban af- 
fairs. —By ToM MYER 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are to be found on page 8, col- 
umn 4. 














1. The organization held a number 
of clandestine (klan-dés’tin) meetings. 
(a) weekly (b) secret (c) extremely 
formal. 


2. The premier was accused of being 
arbitrary (are’bi-trér-i) in his actions. 
(a) indecisive (b) irresponsible (c) 
informal (d) dictatorial. 


3. Many countries are reluctant (ré- 
luk’tant) to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with Red China. (a) eager 
(b) preparing (c) unwilling (d) un- 
able. 


4. Government leaders pondered 
(p6n’d’rd) the remarks of the retired 
statesman. (a) weighed (b) ignored 
(c) challenged (d) accepted. 


5. The mayor exercised his powers 
in a prudent (proo’dént) manner. (a) 
reckless (b) wise (c) dictatorial (d) 
democratic. 

6. The country’s political system 
was revamped (ré-vampt’). (a) com- 
pletely discarded (b) simplified (c) 
studied (d) made over and given new 
form. 


A. DEVANEY, INC. 
See modern buildings in background. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOH 


Our Bonds With Great Britain 


Prime Minister Macmillan Visits U. S$. Next Week 


It was 178 years ago that the 
American colonies won their in- 
dependence from Great Britain. 
Yet today the nation that Amer- 
ican patriots fought from Lex- 
ington Green to Yorktown is one 
of our closest friends in global 
affairs. 


URING the first week of April, 

Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan of Great Britain is scheduled to 
meet with President John Kennedy in 
Washington for informal talks on 
world problems. British Foreign Sec- 
retary, the Earl of Home, and U. S. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk will also 
participate. 

The leaders of the 2 nations are 
expected to make plans for coordinat- 
ing U. S. and British policies prior to 
any future negotiations that may take 
place with the Soviet Union. Among 
the subjects to be discussed are dis- 
armament, the suspension of nuclear 
tests, and the dangerous situations in 
Laos and the Congo. 

The talks will spotlight the close re- 
lationship between the 2 major Eng- 
lish-speaking lands. Let us look briefly 
at the country which is today one of 
our closest allies. 

Island nation. Great Britain is a 
green, fog-shrouded, North Atlantic 
island, a bit smaller than the state of 
Oregon. It is separated from the con- 
tinent of Europe by the English Chan- 
nel, a body of restless water only 20 
miles across at the narrowest point. 

The island of Great Britain con- 
sists of England, Scotland, and Wales. 
The northeastern portion of Ireland is 
also under British rule. Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland—together 
with certain small islands nearby— 
are called the United Kingdom. How- 
ever, the term Great Britain—or sim- 
ply Britain—is generally used to re- 
fer to the entire area. 

Most of the United Kingdom’s 51,- 
860,000 people live in England. Four- 
fifths of the British live in cities, and 
many work in factories. Though there 
is considerable farming in certain 
parts of England, only 1 person in 
20 makes a living from agriculture. 


A great past. This little island has 
left a lasting imprint on world his- 
tory. During the era of exploration, 
British explorers and traders roamed 
all over the globe. They founded col- 
onies and built world trade. They took 
their language and way of life to 
America, Australia, and other areas. 

The factory system originated in 
England. During the 1800’s, Britain 
changed from a farm nation to the 
greatest manufacturing country in the 
world. 

Britain also acted as banker for her 
colonial empire. From overseas in- 
vestments and trade with her colonies, 
she became a well-to-do land. Her 
wealth, coupled with a powerful navy, 
made Great Britain an _ influential 
world power. 

War's effects. World War II broke 
out in 1939. For 6 long years, the 
British—under the leadership of Win- 
ston Churchill—fought off an invasion 
and carried the attack to their ene- 
mies all over the globe. The costly 
struggle cut deeply into financial re- 
serves. 

As soon as the war ended, many 
colonies demanded independence. The 
British withdrew from India, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Palestine. Later, they 
gave up their partial control of Sudan 
in Africa and pulled their troops out 
of the Suez area. 

Since 1956, the African colonies of 
the Gold Coast (renamed Ghana), Ni- 
geria, and Somaliland have become in- 
dependent. Next month, the West Af- 
rican colony of Sierra Leone will 
become free. Other African territories 
as well as the islands that Britain con- 
trols in the West Indies are on their 
way to independence. 

In less than 25 years, Britain has 
been deprived of her largest overseas 
holdings, and has used up most of her 
accumulated wealth. Confronted with 
the possibility of losing her influence 
in world affairs, she has takén a num- 
ber of new and vigorous steps to re- 
main a big power. 

The Commonwealth. Though Brit- 
ain has loosened her hold on many 
overseas areas, she is trying to retain 
certain benefits—both for herself and 


her former colonies—through the 
Commonwealth. 

This organization is a group of in- 
dependent nations that cooperate—as 
equals—in various ways, especially on 
trade. They include Great Britain 
and 11 former possessions: Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
(scheduled to withdraw next May 31), 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Ma- 
laya, Nigeria, and Cyprus. Sierra 
Leone is expected to join the Com- 
monwealth after she becomes inde- 
pendent. 

Queen Elizabeth is head of the Com- 
monwealth, but all the freed nations 


run their own affairs. The Queen is 
merely a symbol of unity for the Com- 
monwealth lands. 

Today, the Commonwealth embraces 
almost one-fourth of the world’s area. 
More than 650,000,000 people of many 
races and religions are included. The 
Commonwealth lands have made it eas- 
ier to trade with one another than 
with outside nations, and they share 
a generally similar outlook on most— 
but not all—other matters. 

Earlier this month at a meeting of 
Commonwealth nations in London, 
South Africa decided to leave the 
Commonwealth. On May 31, that na- 
tion is scheduled to change its form 
of government—from a monarchy to 
a republic—and because of the change, 
it became necessary for South Af- 
rica to apply for renewed Common- 
wealth membership. 

When it did so, representatives of 
several other Commonwealth lands 
(especially those in Asia and Africa) 
strongly criticized the South African 
government for its policy of apartheid 
—a program of severe restrictions on 
South Africans of non-European de- 
scent. 

Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd 
of South Africa declared that he would 
not tolerate any attempts by the other 
Commonwealth members to change his 
country’s policy. In protest, he said 
that South Africa would withdraw 
from the Commonwealth when his na- 
tion becomes a republic on May 31. 

Trade with other lands is the key 
to Britain’s future. 

Except for coal and iron ore, Brit- 
ain has few raw materials for indus- 
try. However, there is hardly a ma- 
jor product that is not found within 
the other lands of the Commonwealth. 
Their production includes half or more 
of the world’s wood, jute, gold, nickel, 
cocoa, tea, manganese, barley, and as- 
bestos ; and between one-third and one- 
half of its natural rubber, tin, rice, 
and copra (dried coconut meat). 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON AND WILLIAMS 


PROPER NAME is the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
but most people use the shorter term, Britain, for this island country 
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The Story of the Wee 


Where to Get Peace 
Corps Applications 


Applications for membership in the 
Peace Corps will be available at all 
universities and most colleges 
within a matter of days. Forms will 
iutomatically be sent to the more than 
16,000 who wrote to Peace 
headquarters for information 
during the first few weeks after the 
was launched. 

The application blanks are designed 
the 
experience, 


state 


persons 


Corps 
program 


to provide facts on educational 
and special 
Each ap- 
plicant will be catalogued according to 
his talents in a central Peace Corps 


He will undergo further screen- 


backgro ind, 
qualifications of candidates. 


pool. 


ISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


PRIME MINISTER of Britain, Harold 
Macmillan, will be here next week 


ing when requests are received from 
abroad for his particular skills. 

The most important step in the se- 
lection process will consist of a per- 
sonal interview with one or more mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps staff. These 
interviews will be held in all sections 
of the cam- 
puses in most cases. 


country—on university 

The Peace Corps hopes to have from 
500 to 1,000 persons in training on 
college campuses by summer. They 
would go overseas in the fall. 


War on Organized 
Crime Stepped Up 


According to FBI chief J. Edgar 
Hoover, crime in this country costs 
our citizens more than 20 billion dol- 
lars each year. With this fact in mind, 
the Justice Department is taking steps 
to crack down harder on criminal ac- 
tivities in our nation. 

Justice officials have submitted pro- 
posed legislation to Congress aimed at 
strengthening the government in its 
crime. The 
vould give the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation juris- 


war against organized 


legislation, if passed, 


diction over certain types of criminal 
which it lacks at the present 

Another provision would put 
restrictions on 


cases 
time 
new interstate trans- 
portation of gambling equipment, in 
addition to those now existing. 

The Justice Department has already 
taken steps on its own to bring about 
under- 
For one thing, it has 


more effective action against 
world activities. 





established direct contact with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for the pur- 
pose of trying to discover income tax 
violations by known racketeers. 

Also, a special criminal intelligence 
office has been set up which will gather 
information on illegal activities and 
pass it on to the appropriate federal 
law-enforcement agency. 


Special Civil War 
Chart for Our Readers 


We shall have a fact-filled Civil War 
chart available for our readers on or 
about the first week in April. The 
3-color chart, 19 x 231% inches in size, 
lists major battles, outstanding mili- 
tary and political leaders, and a host 
of other facts about the Civil War. 
Priced at 25 cents to our subscribers, 
the charts may be displayed on the 
wall, on student desks, or put in note- 
books. 

Because the charts can be handily 
used by students as well as by teach- 
ers for display purposes, classes may 
wish to place quantity orders. On 
orders for 10 or more, the price per 
copy will be reduced to 20 cents. 


New Effort to Ban 
Nuclear Testing 


American and Soviet officials met 
in Geneva, Switzerland, on March 21 
to reopen negotiations on the question 
of ending nuclear tests. Arthur Dean, 
head of our delegation to the confer- 
ence, conferred with President Ken- 
nedy prior to leaving for Geneva. The 
President revealed that our govern- 
ment has drawn up proposals that 
could result in “a treaty fair to all.” 

East-West conferences on how to 
ban atomic tests began 21% years ago. 
They have bogged down over matters 
such as how many inspection stations 
should be set up around the world 
(Russia wants to keep the number at 
a minimum), where they should be set 
up, and what nations should be repre- 
sented on the central agency which 
runs these on-site stations. 


ING-TEMC 


“FLYING AUTO.” It can travel at 60 miles an hour on land, 100 miles per 


hour in the air. 
on highways. 


Wings and tail section are removed and towed behind the car 
The Ling-Temco Electronics Company of Dallas, Texas, is plan- 


ning to produce the vehicle for sale to the general public in the near future. 


President Kennedy is said to be 
convinced that if agreement is not 
reached within 6 to 8 weeks at the 
present Geneva meetings, it will indi- 
cate that Russia is not seriously inter- 
ested in working out a treaty. If the 
talks bog down again, and if it be- 
comes apparent to the world that Rus- 
sia is responsible for the situation, our 
country may resume testing of nuclear 
weapons later this year. 


President Seeks an 
“Alliance for Progress” 


President Kennedy’s proposed plan 
for promoting economic and_ social 
progress in Latin America is receiving 
careful study from leaders both here 
and in nations to the south of us. 

President Kennedy has called for a 
10-year “alliance for progress” in 
which the United States and Latin 
America would put forth an effort 
“unparalleled in magnitude and no- 
bility of purpose.” As a first step he 
has asked Congress for an immediate 
appropriation of $600,000,000, most 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A little girl flying for the first time 
was invited to visit the cockpit of the 
airplane. When she came back she was 
visibly shaken and leaned over and said 
to her mother: “I’m afraid we’re lost. 
The whole time I was up there, 3 men did 
nothing but keep looking at a map.” 
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ART WINBURG 


Social tact is the art of making people 
feel at home when you wish they were. 
* 

A fussy woman was putting the movie 
ticket seller through the third degree 
about the show. She said $1.50 was too 
much to pay, asked if the movie was in 
color, whether it had a wide screen, and 
what the story was about. When told 
that it was a story about a doctor, she 
leaned forward and said: 

“Well, for that price, what does the 
doctor specialize in?” 

* 


The husband who puts his foot down 

probably had it on the coffee table. 
* 

One executive said to the other: “Well, 
I’ve finally found a man who is smart 
enough to handle the job—but unfor- 
tunately he’s too smart to take it.” 


* 


“Dad, what is a traitor in politics?” 

“A traitor is a man who leaves our 
party and goes over to the other one.” 

“Well then what is a man who leaves 
his party and comes over to ours?” 

“A convert, my boy.” 


of which is to be used for education, 
farm improvement, and health work. 

President Kennedy feels that Amer- 
ica’s contribution in the 10-year effort 
should be “of a scope and magnitude 
sufficient to make this bold develop- 
ment program a success just as we 
helped provide resources adequate to 
help rebuild the economy of Western 
Europe.” 

At the same time, Mr. Kennedy 
made it clear that governments and 
peoples of Latin America must do 
their part in making the enterprise a 
success. He pointed out that tax 
structures of some nations favoring 
the rich over the poor must be 
changed. In addition, he indicated 
the need for wide-scale land reform. 


Lasting Friendships 
Through the Mail 


In 1954, the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
carried a short note about the Youth 
of All Nations (YOAN). The story 
encouraged a number of young people 
to join YOAN. Among them was Gor- 
don Bernius of Michigan City, Indi- 
ana. Later, Gordon got in touch with 
another member, Antony Bellette of 
Tasmania, Australia. 

The 2 youths soon became good 
friends. They decided to meet, and 
spent last Christmas together at the 
Bernius home in Indiana. Now they 
are on a tour of Mexico and other 
Latin American lands. 

You may become a YOAN member 
for $1. This payment entitles you to 
the names and addresses of foreign 
students, plus a subscription to YOAN 
publications. To apply for member- 
ship, write to Youth of All Nations, 
Inc., 16 St. Luke’s Place, New York 
14, N. Y., and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Lawmakers Split over 
New Farm Proposal 


President Kennedy’s new approach 
to dealing with the farm problem has 
stirred up considerable debate in Con- 
gress. The President has suggested 
that each farm group—such as wheat 
growers, corn growers, and so on— 
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should determine the kind of program 
needed to meet its particular needs. 
Congress should not, in Mr. Kennedy’s 
opinion, try to draw up one type of 
legislation to cover all crops. 

If put into practice, the proposal 
would work like this: A farmer-se- 
lected committee of wheat growers, 
for instance, would prepare a program 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture. The plan would then be 
submitted to wheat growers through- 
out the nation. If it was approved by 
two-thirds of those voting, it would 
be submitted to Congress. If neither 
House rejected it within 60 days, it 
would then go into effect. 


Congolese Government 
Undergoing Change 


It is still too early to determine 
what effect, if any, a change in the 
structure of the Congolese government 
will have on events in that troubled 
country. Plans are going forward to 
create a confederation of semi-inde- 
pendent Congolese states. So far, all 
but one of the nation’s leading political 
figures have agreed to the proposal. 
Antoine Gizenga—who controls East- 
ern and Kivu Provinces, and who leans 
toward the communists—refuses to go 
along with the plan. 

Under a confederation, the member 
states would have complete control 
over local matters within their bor- 
ders. There would be free trade and 
unrestricted travel among the various 
states. Foreign affairs would be in 
the hands of the confederation’s pres- 
ident. 


“Hope” Is Improving 
America’s World Image 


Last year, an old World War IT hos- 
pital ship was refitted and renamed 
“Hope.” Today, with 15 doctors, 2 
dentists, 20 nurses, and 30 medical 
technicians aboard, it is making its 
way from one island to another in 
Indonesia. Wherever the ship puts 
into port, local inhabitants flock to re- 
ceive much-needed medical attention. 

In addition to caring for the sick, 
the staff on board Hope is training na- 
tive doctors and nurses in modern 
medical techniques. Among other 
teaching aids, the ship has 3 operating 
rooms equipped with closed circuit 
television. that carries close-ups of 
surgery into adjoining classrooms. 

This June, Hope will sail from In- 
donesia to Saigon, South Viet Nam. 
The ship will remain there for 3 
months before going on to its next 
destination. 

Hope’s voyage is being sponsored 
by the People-to-People Health Foun- 
dation, an organization supported by 
public donations. The foundation 
hopes eventually to have 2 or 3 other 
similar ships. 


Main Articles in 
April 10 Issue 


In accordance with its usual prac- 
tice, the AMERICAN OBSERVER will not 
publish an issue on the Monday which 
coincides with the Easter holiday. 
Consequently, no paper will be pub- 
lished on April 3. 

The next issue will be dated April 
10 and will include a major treatment 
of Latin America and President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal for that region. 

Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the leading domestic article will 
deal with public censorship in such 
fields as movies, newspapers, books, 
radio-TV, etc. 


LAWRENCE SPIVAK of “Meet the 
Press,” highly rated news panel show 


an 
~~ x 


GARY COOPER will 
Real West” 


star in “The 
on NBC-TV March 29 





SEE, READ 





AND HEAR 








TOP RATING. Lawrence Spivak is 
the “Mr. Big” of news panel shows on 
the air waves of our nation. His “Meet 
the Press” appears every Sunday on 
NBC-TV, 6 p.m. EST; and on NBC- 
radio, 6:30 p.m. EST. This program has 
been on radio for more than 15 years, 
and on TV for more than 12—and it still 
regularly attracts millions of listeners. 
It has won almost every public service 
award offered in the broadcasting and 
television field. 

Why? The men and women inter- 
viewed on the program are big drawing 
cards. They are leaders in government, 
the sciences, and other professions. 

Equally important, Mr. Spivak is an 
astute and stubborn questioner. With a 
nimble mind, he battles hard for a 
straight and specific answer to a particu- 
lar point from the person being inter- 
viewed. Very often, Mr. Spivak gets 
the answer and it becomes front-page 
news in the nation’s press. Varying 
groups of prominent newsmen assist Mr. 
Spivak in asking the questions. 

A native New Yorker and a graduate 
of Harvard University, Mr. Spivak was 
a magazine publisher for some years be- 
fore deciding to give all his time to 
“Meet the Press.” 


“THE REAL WEST.” That’s the 
title of NBC-TV’s tell-the-truth show 
on cowboys and associates Wednesday 
evening, March 29, 7:30 p.m. EST. This 
presentation could provide a valuable 
lesson in history by revealing the shod- 
diness of six-shooter toughs currently 
being glamorized on the TV screen as 
heroes. It’s just possible that the end 


result could be enough public reaction 
to push some westerns off the air. 

Gary Cooper, once a real cowboy and 
later a star in western movies, will pre- 
side Wednesday night. 


TV AND CRIME. John Crosby, news 
columnist and TV critic, tells the story 
of a woman and her family being held 
for 514 hours by a teen-ager with a gun 
—a lad of good family. The boy eventu- 
ally was talked into releasing his prison- 
ers. Of the episode, the woman wrote 
that she felt that TV programs detail- 
ing crimes were largely responsible for 
influencing youths to undertake unlaw- 
ful adventures. What do you think? 

Mr. Crosby indicates how he thinks 
by this question: If “good educational 
or informational TV is expected to up- 
lift and inform,” how can it be argued 
that “vicious TV is supposed to have no 
effect at all?” 


RAYMOND MASSEY will star in a 
dramatization of President Abraham 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address on NBC- 
TV, 9:30 p.m. EST, Saturday April 1. 


ENTERING COLLEGE will be dis- 
cussed by 3 college presidents during 
the “G-E College Bowl” program on 
CBS, 5:30 p.m. EST, Sunday April 2. 
Participating will be the Reverend 
Theodore Hesburgh of Notre Dame; 
Dr. Charles Phillips of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine; and Dr. Louis Bene- 
zet of Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs. The discussion will last about 
5 minutes at the halfway mark of the 
regular show. 

—By TOM HAWKINS 





Readers Say— 








CARL YASTRZEMSKI of the Boston Red Sox 
is one of the most talked-about newcomers 
to the big leagues this season. The 21-year- 
old rookie is being counted on to take over 
the left-field vacancy created by the retire- 
ment of Ted Williams, one of baseball's all- 
time greats. Carl grew up on a potato farm 
in Bridgehampton on 
Long Island, New 
York. His father was 
a good ball player 
and passed along his 
knowledge of the 
game to Carl. In four 
years of play in high 
school, Carl batted 
over 500, and as a 
basketball player he 
broke the Long Is- 
land scoring record. 
Following a year at Notre Dame, Carl signed 
with the Red Sox. With the Boston farm team 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, he hit .377 in 
1959, and last year he batted 339 for Min- 
neapolis. The Long Island youth started out 
as an infielder, but has been shifted to the 
outfield. During the winter, Carl is continu- 
ing his business studies at Notre Dame, and 
expects to graduate in 1963. He is 5’11” 
tall and weights 175 pounds. 





SPORTS—A PROMISING PAIR 


FRANK HOWARD of the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers is regarded as one of baseball's future 
home-run champions. The big fellow is now 
starting what is expected to be his first full 
season in the major leagues. Last year he hit 
23 homers for Los Angeles even though he 
spent several weeks with a Dodger farm team 
in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. No player in 
the game looks more 
like a slugger than 
the 23-year-old 
Howard. He is 6'7” 
tall, weighs 245 
pounds, and has 
shoulders broad 
enough to fill a door- 
way. Frank grew up 
in Columbus, Ohio. 
He went to Ohio 
State University where he was best known as 
an All-American basketball player. But his 
baseball feats attracted enough attention that 
the Dodgers signed him. In 1958 (his first 
season of pro ball) he hit 37 home runs for 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. The next year—with 
three different clubs—he hit 44 home runs. 
He was named “Minor League Player of the 
Year.” He now seems to be in the big leagues 
to stay. —By HOWARD SWEET 














Your article on our nation’s standards 
raises an important. point. We must 
start now to improve the ethics of our 
country. A Chinese proverb states that 
“it is better to light one candle than to 
curse the darkness.” So it is the duty 
of every American—especially the teen- 
ager who will be tomorrow’s leader—to 
light a candle that can show the way to 
better ethics. Jo-ANN ENOCH, 

Mequon, Wisconsin 
* 

Cheating in school often results when 
a student does not fully understand how 
to do his assignment. In our school, there 
is very little cheating because we are 
encouraged by our teachers to work to- 
gether on daily assignments. A group 
gets together. Each person contributes 
the facts that he knows on the subject 
in question. 

Under this system, each student con- 
tributes and each is able to learn some- 
thing. Of course, we don’t use this 
method for tests. However, those tak- 
ing part in the daily discussions have 
learned the subjects on which questions 
may be asked—so there is no need for 
them to cheat. Ports ANN RUKKE, 

Troutdale, Oregon 
* 

A cheater really gains nothing. By 
stealing an answer that he knows to be 
correct, a student deprives himself of 
the opportunity to learn by study. He 
is not developing his own mind and will 
therefore be at a disadvantage on leav- 
ing school and entering the work-a-day 
world. RayMoND SHEELY, 

West Newton, Massachusetts 
* 

Cheating in the classroom may be a 
student’s first step toward more serious 
crimes later in life. The practice can 
be stopped, I think, only by an honor 
system that requires students to report 
any classmate who does cheat. 

GERALDINE CIOPPA, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 


* 

The American people would benefit if 
sessions of the U. S. House of Represent- 
atives were televised. This would arouse 
great interest among millions of Ameri- 
cans who have never seen our democracy 
at work. Patsy McQuay, 

Seguin, Texas 
* 

We must do everything possible to sup- 
port the United Nations if we are to 
keep Russia out of the Congo. The UN’s 
power and prestige are at stake, and 
increased U. S. support now—along with 
that of other free lands—can save it. 

NANCY O’BRIEN, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 
* 

Drew Pearson’s idea for a Free Uni- 
versity of Cuba in the United States, 
staffed by people who have escaped the 
tyranny of Premier Castro’s regime, is 
a good idea. It would give the Cuban 
refugees a job and a place to live, as well 
as provide for an advance in education. 

LINDA BRECKENRIDGE, 
San Luis Rey, California 
* 

Because of the ever-increasing air traf- 
fic, private plane owners should be sub- 
ject to rigid tests, physical examinations, 
and training to obtain flying licenses. 
This is a necessary safety precaution. 

BETTY ELMo, 
Finksburg, Maryland 


* 

Federal aid to education, to the aged, 
and to the unemployed is a “must.”” Our 
nation is not a loosely knit confederation 
with each state depending on itself alone. 
The U. S. is a federation with states 
joined closely together by a strong cen- 
tral government—which can step in to 
help solve problems that states individ- 
ually may be unable to handle. 

SHEILA CUSICK, 
Bloomingdale, Ohio 
* 


President Kennedy, everyone should 
realize, is not speaking for his party 
alone or against the former Administra- 
tion when he refers to our present eco- 
nomic slump and the problems of main- 
taining military security. If this na- 
tion is in trouble, it is in 2-party trouble. 
In Congress, both parties should set aside 
petty antagonisms and deal in bipartisan 
fashion with the emergencies before us. 

Davip DAVis, 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
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DONALD DELL gives some pointers on tennis to youthful Rhodesians 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


This is the 
articles 


series of 


Donald Dell.) 


second of a 
by tennis stai 
HE Federation of Northern Rho- 
desia, Southern Rhodesia, and Ny- 
asaland 
& 000,000 


with a population of nearly 
British control- 
the second stop on our goodwill tour 
of Africa. For the most part, we lived 
and Southern Rhodesia— 
an area about that of Massachusetts. 

We were 
the lack of 
ment in the Federation as compared 
to that of Africa. Southern 
Rhodesia, which is more urbanized 
than the Federation, is 
still agricultural re- 
gion In the lack of the- 
aters, industry, hotels, libraries, and 
makes feel that 
he is in a primitive land. There is 
no large industrial city. 

Educational facilities in the Feder- 


under was 


traveled in 
immediately impressed 
with industrial develop- 


South 


rest of the 
much an 
general, 


very 


first-class roads one 


limited, and most of 
the people have had little or no school- 
ing. In the entire Federation, there is 
only 1 college. Located in Salisbury, 
one of the few cities, it has a small 
faculty and only 250 students. 

Salisbury University, as the school 
is named, reminds one of an American 
junior college in its general curriculum 
and facilities. Many European chil- 
dren in this area, upon finishing their 
primary and secondary schooling, are 


ation are very 


about 


sent to Britain for college education. 
The first day we arrived in Salis- 
bury, I played tennis exhibitions with 
several of the African players at 
the all-African community 
just outside Salisbury. Mike Franks, 
my fellow American traveling compan- 
ion, and I were cordially received. But 
the crowd of nearly 1,000 Africans 
cheered loudly for their own players. 
Many onlookers had never seen tennis 
played before, but those who knew the 


Harare 














game served as cheerleaders for the 
others. 

Harare has its own movies, shops, 
post office, bank, and recreational fa- 
cilities. It has the newest and most 
modern swimming pool in Southern 
Rhodesia. There are several new and 
beautiful apartment buildings, but 
they are vastly overcrowded, with 4 
or 5 persons to a room. Adequate 
housing is an acute problem. 

After several days in Southern Rho- 
desia, it became quite apparent that 
there is a much more lenient attitude 
on the part of Europeans toward the 
Africans than there is in South Af- 
rica. For example, movies, hotels, 
and restaurants are all integrated- 
in contrast to the strict policy of seg- 
regation in South Africa. 

The average European in Southern 
Rhodesia is adopting a wait-and-see 
policy toward the political demands of 
the native African. However, the at- 
mosphere has become increasingly 
tense in recent weeks. 

Many of the colored Africans feel 
that they should have more political 
representation than they have so far 
been given. Government leaders in 
Britain, who have final power, agree 
with this view. They are trying to 
get the white Africans in the Fed- 
eration to turn over more political re- 
sponsibility to the colored population. 


Orville Freeman Has Important Job 


RVILLE Freeman is becoming a 

familiar sight at farm meetings 
across the nation. He is meeting with 
farmers to learn how they feel about 
Administration’s 
agricultural programs 
suggestions 
farm problems 


the Kennedy pro- 
and to 
they have on 
In general, the White 
farm plan calls for a boost in 
existing 


posed 


listen to 


Houss 


government support prices 
and limits on actual 


products that 


for major crops, 


quantities of certain 


each farmer may sel] 


Mr. Freeman, as the 
state of Min- 
6 vears, has a good back- 
in farm matters. In 1959, he 
set up the Minnesota Farm Policy 
Committee of experts to study 
state’s agricultural problems. Some 
of the suggestions made by this group 
part of the Ken- 
nedy Administration’s farm program. 


governor of 
important agricultural 
nesota for 


ground 


his 


have since become 
Born 43 vears ago next May in Min- 
Orville Freeman pitched hay 


other 


nesota, 


his grand- 
Later, he 
worked his way through the Univer- 
itv of Phi 
Beta Kappa and other high honors. 


and did chores on 


parents’ farm as a_ boy. 


Minnesota where he won 


He then began to study law, but his 


schooling was interrupted when he 
was called up for World War II duty 
Marine Reserve. He still has a 
scar on his face left by the sting of 
a Japanese bullet during the war. At 
war’s end, he returned to finish his 
study of law and went into private 
practice. 


as a 


But Mr. Freeman soon devoted more 
and more of his time to politics. He 
became a special assistant to the then 


ORVILLE FREEMAN 


mayor of Minneapolis, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, who is now a U. S. senator 
from Minnesota. Mr. Freeman also 
became an official of the state’s Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party (DFL), a 
branch of the country’s regular Demo- 
cratic Party. Four years later, he be- 
came chairman of DFL, and helped 
Mr. Humphrey in the latter’s success- 
ful bid for the U. S. Senate. 

Making his first bid for the gover- 
norship of Minnesota in 1952, Mr. 
Freeman lost the race. Two years 
later, he tried again and won—thus 
becoming the state’s first non-Republi- 
can governor in 17 years. He won 2 
more gubernatorial terms after that 
time, but lost again in his most re- 
cent try for the office in 1960. 

Mr. Freeman was an early backer 
of John Kennedy for the Presidency, 
and worked for his nomination among 
Democratic Party leaders. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is an 
official of the Lutheran Church and 
belongs to a number of public service 
groups, including the American Le- 
gion and the Chamber of Commerce. 
He and Mrs. Freeman have 2 children 
—Constance Jane, 15, and Michael 
Orville, 12. —By ANTON BERLE 


Today & Yesterday 





Agriculture Dept. 


N carrying out its job of trying to 

help the American farmer, the De- 
partment of Agriculture deals with a 
multitude of tasks. These range from 
the comparatively small one of giving 
advice on managing the home to the 
gigantic one of looking after around 
10 billion dollars’ worth of surplus 
agricultural products. 

The Agriculture Department works 
out programs for preventing erosion 
of soil and for conserving water re- 
sources on farms. Research special- 
ists constantly search for ways te com- 
bat disease among chickens, cattle, and 
other animals. Numerous projects are 
designed to improve the quality of 
food crops. 

The Department endeavors to aid 
farmers in marketing their crops and 
can lend them money for buying land 
or needed equipment. Federal loans 
are made to agricultural and business 
organizations for installing electric 
power and telephones in rural areas. 

Various educational activities deal 
with housekeeping, bookkeeping, the 
making of clothes, and proper diet. 
These programs are generally carried 
out in cooperation with state agricul- 
tural colleges. 

Biggest of Agriculture’s problems 
today is that of surpluses of farm 
products. In earlier years, the biggest 
problem was to increase production. 
In both cases, the government 
played a part. 

Public aid to the American farmer, 
in fact, began more than 300 years 
ago. King James I of Britain prob- 
ably started it in 1622 when he paid 
colonial farmers for growing mulberry 
trees and breeding silkworms. After 
we won independence from the Brit- 
ish, state and county farm societies 
were the big means of improving the 
position of agriculture. 

The federal government entered the 
picture in 1839 when Congress set 
aside $1,000 for agricultural purposes. 
Only $125.40 of the fund was used in 
the first year—for buying seeds. 

Two big forward steps were taken 
in 1862. Congress passed the first 
Land Grant Act which gave large 
tracts of lands to the states. Sale of 
the land provided funds to endow agri- 
cultural colleges—which have played 
a great part in developing and improv- 
ing modern methods of farming. 

In 1862 also, Congress established 
a regular Department of Agriculture 
under a commissioner. The Depart- 
ment was placed under a Secretary 
with Cabinet rank in 1889—and it has 
played a major role in our economy 
since that time. 

Extensive federal assistance to the 
farmer began after World War I when 
foreign markets dwindled and agricul- 
tural prices fell sharply. Laws were 
passed in the 1920’s to provide loans 
to farmers and—in 1929—the Federal 
Farm Board was set up to promote 
agricultural sales. 

Farm depression, nevertheless, con- 
tinued. Under President Roosevelt in 
the 1930’s, the government began to 
pay cash benefits to farmers for re- 
ducing their production. World War 
II brought a demand for all the food 
that could be produced. Since then, 
the demand has lessened and surpluses 
have piled up. Getting rid of these 
surpluses is as yet an unsolved prob- 
lem for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. —By Tom HAWKINS 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS—the heart of London’s theatrical and shopping districts 


Great Britain 


(Concluded from page 3) 
Britain buys raw materials from 
the Commonwealth lands as well as 
from other countries. Her factories 
turn these materials into finished prod- 
ucts, and then sell the items abroad. 
The proceeds from the foreign sale of 
manufactured goods are used to buy 
food and the raw materials needed by 
British factories. If the flow of trade 
slows down, then living standards are 
bound to drop for the British people. 

To keep her place as a leading in- 
dustrial nation, Britain must use the 
most modern and efficient factory 
methods. Therefore, she has turned 
to science and to experimenting with 
new techniques and products. 

The British are world leaders in the 
development of atomic energy for 
peacetime purposes. The world’s first 
large-scale nuclear power station was 
opened during 1956 in England. 

Industrialists in that country have 
turned their efforts to many new 
fields in recent years. Airplane parts 
and engines are a major export. Other 
products sold in large quantities in- 
clude electronic equipment, automo- 
biles, chemicals, and diesel engines. 

As an exporting nation, Britain is 
under constant pressure to increase 
her sales abroad. In recent years, she 
has been receiving sharp competition 
from West Germany and Japan. 

The British have made a special ef- 
fort to step up their trade with the 
continent of Europe. They want to 
increase trade with France, West Ger- 
many, and neighboring lands, but they 
fear that more trade with these coun- 
tries might decrease their dealings 
with the Commonwealth members. 
Talks are now going on concerning 
how Britain might strengthen her ties 
with the European area without weak- 
ening her Commonwealth bonds. 

Economic conditions. Though over- 
seas sales were not as large as Brit- 
ish leaders would have liked last year, 
the country is enjoying relatively good 
times. Average per capita income is 
close to $1,200 a year. (This compares 
with $2,300 in the U. S., but is high 
as compared with most other nations.) 
In recent years, increasing numbers of 


British families have bought washing 
machines, refrigerators, TV sets, and 
automobiles. 

Since World War II, Britain’s econ- 
omy has been partly socialistic and 
partly free-enterprise. Right after the 
war, the government—under Labor 
Party direction—took over the banks, 
the coal mines, the iron and steel in- 
dustry, public utilities, the trucking 
industry, and the railroads. It also 
took over the payment of medical and 
dental bills through a system of taxa- 
tion. 

After the Conservatives returned to 
power in 1951, they restored the iron 
and steel industry plus highway truck- 
ing to private hands. The other na- 
tionalized industries still remain un- 
der government control. 

U. S. ties. The United States and 
Britain have many close ties. We are 
one of Britain’s chief trading part- 
ners. Among the goods that she buys 
from us are cotton, grains, oil, to- 
bacco, and factory equipment. She 
sells to us such products as automo- 
biles, woolen cloth, machinery, and 
chemicals. 

We also work closely together in 
defense matters. We have, of course, 
fought side by side in 2 global wars 
in this century. We are allies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


(NATO), the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), and the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization (CENTO). 
(The latter agency guards against 
communist penetration in the area of 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan.) 

To be sure, we do not always see 
eye to eye. For example, Great Brit- 
ain recognizes the government of Red 
China, and we do not. The British look 
more favorably than we do on the pos- 
sibility of communist China’s enter- 
ing the United Nations. 

In recent weeks, newspapers re- 
ported the opposition of some Britons 
to the establishment of a U. S. sub- 
marine base at Holy Loch, Scotland. 
Most of the group which demonstrated 
against the U.S. base there were mem- 
bers of a wing of the Labor Party 
which wants Britain to give up its nu- 
clear weapons and, in general, is 
critical of the U. S.-British alliance. 

This view is not shared either by 
the other wing of the Labor Party, 
headed by Hugh Gaitskell, or by the 
ruling Conservative government. Most 
citizens of Britain feel that their coun- 
try and the United States must con- 
tinue to cooperate. The visit of Prime 
Minister Macmillan next week is ex- 
pected to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween the 2 big English-speaking 
lands. —By HOWARD SWEET 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


TEEN-AGERS, both girls and boys, study agriculture at their school in Surrey, 
a British town in a farming area. 


Weekly Digest 
_ What Others Say 


(The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 





HERE’S no real bitterness in Canada 

now against the United States, says 
Canadian writer Hugh MacLennan in the 
March issue of Harper’s Magazine. But, 
he warns, there is mounting feeling in 
his country that the United States busi- 
ness firms are making an “economic 
colony” of their northern neighbor. 

Mr. MacLennan admits that “by and 
large, American corporations have be- 
haved with tact and responsibility in 
Canada. But it is impossible to imagine 
an American corporation placing Cana- 
dian interests ahead of American ones. 
Should unemployment become worse, 
there is bound to be friction of an ex- 
treme kind. ... Nor can many Canadians 
serving these corporations hope to gain 
top positions in the international control 
of the companies.” 

What solution does Mr. MacLennan 
suggest? To encourage American busi- 
ness firms to grant “self-rule” to their 
branches in Canada. In other words, to 
give them a big voice in making their 
own business decisions without actually 
cutting ties with the home offices in 
America. He feels that a representative 
of an American firm in Canada would 
then be more sympathetic with Canadian 
interests than would be an executive in 
the U. S. home office. 


® Speak up! It’s good for you! says 
TV entertainer Steve Allen in This 
Week magazine. He declares, “A won- 
derful thing happens when a person 
starts giving frank and open vent to his 
feelings: (1) the people who matter like 
you better; and (2) suddenly you like 
yourself better.” 

Mr. Allen suggests that we all speak 
out at home, at work, and at public 
meetings. “This is the democratic way 
—to give all sides a chance to debate a 
question. So I say don’t go around 
grumbling under your breath. If it’s 
worth gnashing your teeth about, it’s 
worth making noises about,” he adds. 


> “Russia, no. Cuba, no, Yankee, 
maybe.” These lines, chalked on walls 
of buildings in Bogota, Colombia, give 
some indication of present-day feeling 
in that important Latin American land, 
according to newsman Nelson Goodsell 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 

They show, Mr. Goodsell feels, that 
Colombia really opposes Russia’s com- 
munism and Cuba’s’ extremism under 
Premier Fidel Castro. But, the news- 
man adds, the words also show that 
Uncle Sam is on trial in Colombia and 
must act fast if he is to win the friend- 
ship of that country and its neighbors. 


®> Columnist Drew Pearson has some 
suggestions for improving relations with 
our southern neighbors. They include: 

1. Stay away from dictators. Particu- 
larly from 2 men hated throughout Latin 
America—Rafael Trujillo of the Do- 
minican Republic and Francisco Franco 
of Spain. 

2. Stop 
cliques. 

3. Until they reform their tax laws, 
withhold economic aid from those coun- 
tries that put the heaviest tax burdens 
on the poor people. 

4. Require U. S. companies that do 
business in Latin America to promote 
social reforms there. 

5. Ask 100,000 American families to 
take in students from south of the border 
for 9 months while they are studying at 
a U. S. university. 


sending arms to military 


> Italy’s Communist Party—long the 
strongest in the West—is now growing 
old and stale, says newsman Leo Wol- 
lemborg in the Washington Post. The 
Reds, he feels, have lost their appeal 
among Italians—particularly youths— 
because the party has nothing worth- 
while or new to offer them. 
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YOUNG man I know has a defect 

which is to be found in a number 
of people. Fred, we shall call him, 
fails to e the same yardstick in 
measuring the strong and weak points 
of others that he does in his own case. 
He finds all kinds of excuses and jus- 
tifications for his faults. He is most 
tolerant and forgiving of his own 
shortcomings, and is willing to give 
himself one chance after another “to 
do better next time.” 

Unfortunately, Fred an en- 
tirely different yardstick in measur- 
ing the behavior and habits of his as- 
sociates, friends, and relatives. When 
they make a mistake or do something 
he dislikes, he is quick to condemn 
them. He has turned against a num- 
ber of his friends because he “could 
not understand why they would do 
thus and so.” 

Fred has not learned that one must 
be as tolerant, understanding, and for- 
giving of others as he would like them 
to be of him. Everyone has faults, and 
we are wrong in judging people too 
severely 
dent. 


use 


uses 


for an isolated act or inci- 

Instead, we should weigh and meas- 
ure each person’s good points against 
his bad ones. If his overall perform- 
ance meets with our satisfaction, then 
it is ignore his 
to exchange opinions about 
them on a friendly basis. 

If, however, a person’s balance sheet 
is too unfavorable for us to enjoy fur- 
ther with him, the 
course is to be tactful and courteous 
but have as little contact with him as 
possible. If he wants to know why, 
it’s all right to tell him. 

—By CLAY Coss 


wise to occasional 


slips, or 


association wise 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows 
descriptions given below. 
correctly finished, heavy 
spell name of a country. 


according to 
When all are 
rectangle will 


1. Present name of a new African re- 
public, which was called the Gold Coast 
when governed under Britain. 


2. This Asian land withdrew 
British Commonwealth in 1948. 


from 
3. This Commonwealth nation was a 
part of India under Britain. 
4. It’ 
5. Capital of Czechoslovakia. 
6. Thi 
sondon. 


; a part of Britain. 


famous river fiows through 
7. Capital of the Republic of Ireland. 
8. Prime Minister of Britain. 


9. Capital of Northern Ireland. 


1)2/)3)}4/5)6)7)|8)9 


Last Week 


Jefferson. VERTICAL: 1. 
Lebanon; 3. farming; 4. fez; 
5. Suez; 6. Syria; 7. Sudan; 8. Bour- 
guiba; 9. Nasser. 


HORIZONTAL: 
Jordan; 2. 
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JOSEPH CALDWELL, civil engineer, beside tank with 


STAFF PHOTO BY JULIAN E. CARABALLO 
miniature breakwater. 


Water is hurled against rocks in tests to guide planning of a real breakwater— 
which is designed to keep waves from washing away sea coasts. 


Civil Engineers Needed 


N the outskirts of the nation’s 

capital are some rambling build- 
ings with offices and laboratories for 
testing shore protection and beach- 
improvement methods. Joseph Cald- 
well, a trained civil engineer, heads 
the research work of the Beach Ero- 
sion Board housed in these buildings. 
His agency is one of the Civil Works 
activities of the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

“The Corps of Engineers,” Mr. Cald- 
well reports, “is engaged in a wide 
variety of non-military activities deal- 
ing with flood control, prevention of 
beach navigation improve- 
ment, and related work. The Beach 
Erosion Board is the Corps’ agency 
specializing in improvement 
work. 

“In our studies, we seek to predict 
the long-range effect of waves, tides, 
and weather on a given coastal region, 
so that action can be taken to safe- 
guard it from further wear and tear. 
In my Division, we guide and direct 
research activities in this field, and 
then pass our findings along to the 
Army engineers, and to various fed- 
eral, state and agencies to be 
carried out. 

“In addition to field and laboratory 
research activities, I spend a consid- 
erable amount of time doing ‘desk’ 
work. I make a continuing review 
of the day-to-day activities in our labs. 
I also keep in touch with agencies and 
institutions which contract to do cer- 
tain of our research work. 

“T have frequent contacts with vari- 
ous federal, state, and local agencies, 
that bring shore protection problems 
to us for advice and solution. States, 
counties, and cities are permitted by 
congressional law to seek the aid of 
the Corps of Engineers in solving their 
shore erosion problems.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Caldwell was pre- 
paring for a trip to Nicaragua to 
help that land with a coastal erosion 
problem when this interview was un- 
der way. 

Other civil engineers plan and su- 
pervise the construction of highways, 
bridges, dams, tunnels, and similar 
projects. Specialists in the engineer- 
ing field also work on aircraft and 
missiles, electrical facilities, machin- 
ery and atomic reactors, and many 
other types of projects. 


erosion, 


shore 


local 


Qualifications. If you choose this 
work, you should have a liking for and 
a thorough understanding of mathe- 
matics. You will also need the kind 
of imagination that enables you to 
visualize the details that go into car- 
rying out a large project. Finally, 
you should have the executive ability 
required to organize the job and su- 
pervise the many people who may work 
under you. 

Training. Take courses in algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, 
physics, and English while in high 
school. Next, you should plan on get- 
ting a degree from an accredited en- 
gineering school. For many of the 
top jobs in the field, an advanced de- 
gree is essential. 

Earnings. Beginners often earn 
close to $6,000 a year. Successful en- 
gineers may get $25,000 or more an- 
nually, though the average earnings 
come to around $10,000. 

Employment outlook. Jobs are plen- 
tiful and are expected to be for a num- 
ber of years to come. Engineers are 
in heavy demand by civilian as well 
as defense industries. 

About half of the civil engineers 
work for federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment agencies. Many others are 
employed by the construction indus- 
try, public utilities, and railroads. 
Still others work as teachers or re- 
search specialists in engineering 
schools. 

Facts to weigh. “I find my work 
very interesting and challenging,” Mr. 
Caldwell declares. “It is highly sat- 
isfying to know that my work provides 
some new understanding of and solu- 
tion to problems that have long 
plagued mankind. 

“It’s hard for me to pinpoint any 
drawbacks of my profession. Of 
course, anyone who works for a large 
organization like the government or 
a giant corporation is faced with a 
certain amount of ‘checks and bal- 
ances’ in trying to carry out new proj- 
ects. Hence, it frequently takes time 
to get work started on projects that 
you may feel are needed in a hurry.” 

More information. Talk to engi- 
neers in your area. You can also get 
information from the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, 2029 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

—By ANTON BERLE 














Housing Controversy 


1. What were the reasons for the acute 
peseing shortage just after World War 


2. Approximately how many new houses 
and apartments were started last year: 
310,000; 620,000; 900,000; or 1,280,000? 


3. What change does President Ken- 
nedy recommend with respect to the ad- 
ministrative setup for dealing with hous- 
ing problems? 


4. Briefly describe the government’s 
loan-guarantee program for home buyers. 
How does Mr. Kennedy propose to ex- 
pand it? 

5. Tell the meaning of “urban re- 
newal.” What is the Chief Executive re- 
questing in this field? 


6. How does the public housing pro- 
gram operate? Give the main Kennedy 
recommendations concerning it. 


7. List some arguments in favor of the 
President’s housing plans, and some 
against. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not support the 
major change in administrative machin- 
ery that President Kennedy seeks in con- 
nection with his housing program? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. Do you favor the housing plan as a 
whole? What do you regard as its strong- 
est and weakest points? Explain your 
position in each case. 


Our British Ally 


1. Distinguish among these terms: 
Britain; England; United Kingdom. 

2. How did Great Britain become such 
an influential nation in the years prior 
to World War II? 

3. What losses has she suffered in the 
past 25 years? 

4. Describe the Commonwealth. 

5. Why is trade so important to the 
British? 

6. What kind of an economic system 
exists in Britain? 

7. List some of the bonds between the 
United States and that country. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that 
Britain has a bright future as a strong 
and influential nation? Explain. 

2. Do you believe we should continue 
to rely on Britain as our main partner in 
the western alliance? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. If you want to join the Peace Corps, 
where can you apply? 

2. What actions has the FBI proposed 
to step up its fight against organized 
crime? 

8. For what reason are American and 
Soviet representatives now meeting in 
Geneva? 

4. What is the purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s “Alliance for Progress” proposal 
for Latin America? 

5. In what way is the hospital ship 
Hope bringing hope to the people in 
Southeast Asia? 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (b) secret; 2. (d) dictatorial; 3. 
(c) unwilling; 4. (a) weighed; 5. (b) 
wise; 6. (d) made over and given new 
form. 


Pronunciations 
Antoine Gizenga—an’twiin gi-zén’ga 
Apartheid—uh-par’ tat 
Hendrik Verwoerd—hén'drik fair-voort’ 
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